stopped fanning his face. I began to give the explanation
I knew by heart.

'I was born in Szabadka in Hungary. By the treaty of
Trianon in 1919 Szabadka was incorporated in Yugoslav
territory. In 1921 I went as a student to the University of
Buda-Pesth. I obtained a Yugoslav passport for the pur-
pose. While I was still at the University my father and
elder brother were shot by the Yugoslav police for a poli-
tical offence. My mother had died during the war and I
had no other relations or friends. I was advised not to
attempt to return to Yugoslavia. Conditions in Hungary
were terrible. In 1922 I went to England, and remained
there, teaching German in a school near London until
1931., when my labour permit was withdrawn. I was one
of many other foreigners who had their labour permits
withdrawn at that time. When my passport had expired
I had applied for its renewal to the Yugoslav legation in
London, but had been refused on the grounds that I was
no longer a Yugoslav citizen. I had afterwards applied for
British naturalisation, but when I was deprived of my
labour permit I was forced to find work elsewhere. I
went to Paris. I was allowed by the police to remain and
given papers with the proviso that if I left France I
should not be permitted to return. I have since applied
for French citizenship.5

I looked from one to the other of them. The fat man was
lighting a cigarette. The Commissaire flicked my useless
passport contemptuously and looked at his colleague. I was
looking at the Commissaire when the fat man spoke. His
voice made me jump, for from those thick lips, that massive
jowl, that enormous body, came a very light, husky tenor.

'What,' he said, 'was the political offence for which your
father and brother were shot?'
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